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THE GKEEK WOEDS IN THE BOOK OF DANIEL. 1 

By Prof. Hartwig Derenbourg. 

[Translated from the French by Prof. Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph. D.] 



The ethnographical table in the Book of Genesis names W (Yawan) among 
the sons of Japheth (flfi')- 2 Throughout the Orient the term Ionians ("Iuwf, 
'idovcg ) has become a synonym for Greeks. Both in the Semitic and the Aryan 
cosmography it appears to have been applied to the two sea-coasts which face 
each other, separated — and reunited by the numerous islands of the Mgsan Sea — 
from the province of that name on the western borders of Asia Minor running 
out into a sharp-pointed, irregularly shaped cape in the direction of Hellas. 3 The 
Greeks themselves knew of the deep-seated confusion which led the barbarians to 
identify them with the "long-robed Ionians."* "The Athenians," says Herod- 
otus, 5 "were not unaware of this fact, but refused to recognize any such term; 
and even to this day the greater part resent the appellation as an insult." 

The compiler of these old biblical genealogies, in which each people is person- 
ified by an individual, continues in these words : "And the sons of Yawan were 
Elishah (nW^H), Tarshish (tWIfl), 6 the Kittites (D'fD) and the Rhodanites 
(0*J"lV))-" 7 The identifications which have been proposed for these terms occur- 
ring several times in the Old Testament, are innumerable ; and the literature on 
the subject furnishes in itself material for an entire bibliography. Our own pref- 
erence is iEolis (ri A'wXic ), 8 the Iberian colony of Tartessos (Tap-r^o-of), the Cyprians, 
inhabitants of Citium (ol KittoJoi), 9 and the Bhodians (oi 'V6S101). 

i See Melanges Qraux (pp. 285-244) Paris, 1884. [The Translator retains, where practicable, 
Professor Derenbourg's transcription of Hebrew and Greek proper names.] 

a x. 2 (cf . the parallel 1 Chr. i. 5). The other biblical examples of the word JV are Gen. x. 4 (cf . 
1 Chr. i. 7); Isa. lxvi. 19; Ezek. xxvii. 13; Joel iv. 6 (D'JITI 'J3 "the sons of the Ionians"); Zech. 
xi. 13; Dan. viii. 21, where Alexander the great is designated as JV 37D "the king of the Greeks;" 
x. 20, where he is called [V "\p "the chief of the Greeks," who rules JV JIoSd "the kingdom of 
Greece" (xi. 2). All the epigraphical and literary material bearing on this ancient term has been 
carefully collected and discussed by Prof. B. Stade, in his essay De populo Javan parergon patrio 
sermone eonscriptum (Gissae, 1860). 

3 A. Pictet, " Les Yavanos et les Ionians dans Les Origines Tndo-europeennes." 2. ed. Paris, 
1877. I., p. 76 seq. 

4 'laovec kliiexiToiveg, Iliad, XIII., 685. 

5 Book I., 143. See also the very interesting passages on this subject collected by Gesenius 
in his Thesaurus, p. 587b. 

e The text in 1 Chr. i. 7, reads TIWV/'M) in order to perfect a rhyme among the four names, 
divided into two pairs. 

i So the reading in Chronicles, according to which Genesis, where we have D'JIH , is to be 
corrected. The Septuagint and the Samaritan translations have already in Genesis the reading 
which we, following the example of Reuss and Stade, regard as the preferable one. Reuss, how- 
ever, adds that, for the " Dardanites," some have suggested the Dardanians, others, Troyans or 
Dodone and even Illyrians ("L'histoire sainte et la loi, I., p. 331). Note also Ezek. xxvii. 19, 20, 
where YawSn and Ded&n follow close upon one another. 

8 This, according to Stade (op. cit., pp. 8, 9), was the ancient name of Carthage. 

9 At present the village of Larnaca, which figures in the first part of the Corpus Inscrlptionum 
Semtticarum (pp. 35-100) with seventy-eight inscriptions. Ezekiel speaks of the "isles of the 
Cithians." 
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The conquests of Alexander, in the year 332 B. C, gave the Greek language 
a preponderating influence in Palestine. Hebrew grammar, indeed, firmly resisted 
the Macedonian sway, as it formerly presented an inflexible front against Persian 
rule ; but the vocabulary was enriched by the addition of a number of foreign 
words, imported with new conceptions for which there existed no equivalents in 
the national tongue. It is of the Greek elements in the Book of Daniel that I 
propose to treat. 

The date and composition of the Book of Daniel have been fixed with an 
absolute certainty. It is a Palestinian work 1 of the year 169 or 168 before the 
Christian era. Hebrew and an Aramaic dialect, known as biblical Aramaic, are 
used alternately, as in the Book of Ezra. But our author goes even further, and 
does not hesitate to give his work a still stronger polyglottic character by the intro- 
duction of Persian and Greek words. M. Haug, in a learned monograph, has traced 
the etymologies of the former, 2 and I shall endeavor to do the same for the latter. 

King Nebukadnessar H2f JlO'DJ), we are told, had erected a statue which 
was to be dedicated in the presence of all the dignitaries of the kingdom. The 
herald charged to " proclaim with might " the orders of the king, is called {<tt , j"0 

T T 

which is the ordinary Aramaean transcription of the Greek aijpv^. The herald 
speaks as follows to the noble assembly : " Peoples, nations and languages ! At 
the moment when ye hear the sound of the cornet, the flute, guitar, harp, psaltery, 
bag-pipe, in a word, of all instruments, ye shall fall down and prostrate yourselves 
before the statue of gold which king Nebukadnessar has set up." 3 

The unfashionable sounds of the Kinnor and Ugab, the invention of which, 
according to the Bible, reaches back to the earliest days of humanity, 4 are here 
replaced by the grander tones of a foreign orchestra. 

1st. The comet, JOIf!) • The proper meaning of the word is "horn" of an 
animal ; it is used in this sense in the very same Book of Daniel (vn. 7, 8, 20, 21, 
24.) But wherever the word has penetrated, it has been applied to designate a 
wind-instrument of one kind or another. The analogy of the Greek nepag {idparoq) 
might be invoked ; but it is fully counterbalanced by the constant usage in pure 



i Apart from the linguistic point of view, which in itself is decisive, the contents of ch. IX., 
referring to Jerusalem, removes all further doubts. 

2 In Ewald's Jahrbuecher d. Bibl. Wissenschaft (1853), V., pp. 151-164. 

> A denominative verbal form is found in v. 29, lT"On , which has the sense of KT/pvaau " pro- 
claim by voice of herald." Dan. iii. 4. The "w&w" (5), which I have rendered by " in a word," is 
frequently used in this way by the author of the Book of Daniel when, at the end of a detailed 
enumeration, he resumes the thread of his discourse. So ch. iii. 2, KnjHp 1 10 1W 11) means " in 
a word all the dignitaries of the kingdom;" iii. 21, |in , 2?07 : ) "in a word, all their garments;" 
iii. 27, fcoSn ''linni "in a word all the intimate advisors of the king," etc. A similar use of the 
copula "wSw" is not without example in Hebrew, asii. Exod. xx 9. 

< Gen. iv. 21. Professor Gratz, whose indefatigable activity leads him to all subjects, has 
devoted an extensive article to the part which music played in the temple of Jerusalem. See 
Monatschrift f. Oesch. u. Wiss. d. Judenthums, 1881, No. 6; and also his commentary to the Psalms 
(Breslau, 1882), I., 64 seq. 
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Hebrew of p0 in the proper sense of " horn." 1 Nor is it likely that the Latin 
form eornu should have contributed to this transformed meaning of ntpac, for it is 
only a century later that Home appears on the scene, to play the role of conqueror 
of the present and destroyer of the past, in the Orient. 

2d. The flute, J<rVpi*"lty']0 • Like karna, this word is the result of a compro- 
mise between the Hebrew- Aramaic stem p*15J> " whistle " and the Greek avpt,y%. 
The prefix and termination are Semitic : but the body of the word, shroki, bears a 
resemblance to avpiyZ which is rendered all the more striking by the fact that, in 
proper names, a Shin is always the equivalent of the Greek Sigma. Both the Sep- 
tuagint and the version of Theodotion have avpiyti. It ought to be added, however, 
that, according to a Greek tradition preserved in the Onomasticon of Pollux (IV., 
9, \ 15), this species of pipe is claimed to be an invention of two Medes. 

3. The guitar, D")J"lp i with the variant D"Wp - 2 While the foreign origin 
of the two preceding words may be disputed, and in fact has been often contested, 
there is a general consensus in regarding dftapis (a poetic form of ni&apa), 3 as the 
source of kathros. 

4. The sambuca, J03D • The Greek forms for this species of harp are 
aa/i/iiixn, aa/ifiv!; [aajijivxat), ^afifivxn, perhaps also lafi^vxn- From what region the 
word came to the Greeks it is difficult to determine. Neither Athenseus Deipnoso- 
phistes (IV., 23), nor Strabo, Geography (X., 1 17), consider it to be of Greek origin. 
The instrument acquired great favor at Kome, in the hands of the fascinating 
sambucinae et sambucistriae. In speaking of the latter, Scipio the younger says, 
in Macrob. Saturnales (III., xiv., 6), "Docentur praestigias inhonestas cum cin- 
oedulis et sambuca psalterioque eunt in ludum histrionum." As in Daniel, the 
sambuca is there joined to psaltery. 

5. The psaltery, ?*""|£ODfl • The termination " in," which might suggest 
the Aramaean plural, corresponds generally to the Greek wv in Neo-Hebraic 
and Aramsean transcriptions of Greek words. Thus we have, besides our word* 

?*"ni"fJD , owzSpiov- 1 7 ,- n313N > vnoizdSwvP etc. 



i In one passage, indeed (Jos. vl. 5), pp is used by the side of the ordinary term ShCfar, to 
designate atrumpet. The enumeration of the musical instruments in the third chapter of Dan- 
iel occurs again in vs. 7, 10 and IB, with slight variations, which will be treated in their proper 
place. My quotations are according to the critical edition of Baer & Delitzsch (Leipzig, 1883). 

2 So the K e thib in the four examples of this word, while according to the K e ri the vocaliza- 
tion is "Katros," with the suppression of the " y6d." 

s Gesenius, Thesaurus, p. 1315a, has collected a number of instances where the termination 
"os" has in Aramaean been substituted for a Greek formation in " is." 

•t The "n" has also left its trace in the variant j'tBJDa (v. 7). 

5 The French "sanhedrin" has been adopted directly from the Aramaean form, which is over- 
looked in Littre's French Dictionary. 

6 Quite a number of such examples have been collected by Gesenius, Thesaurus, p. 1116b. M. 
Dozy has shown that the Arabic authors and copyists likewise adopt a termination "in" in the 
transcription of Latin words in place of "us." So " Romanus " becomes with them " Romanln," 
and "Alvitus" is changed to "Alvitln." Dozy, "Recherches sur l'histoire et la literature de 
l'Bspagne pendant le moyen age." 3d ed. (1881), I., p. 104. 
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6. The bag-pipe, !"f*J30 ! |D - 1 This is the Greek ov/ifavia, which, moreover, 

T : : 

all the ancient versions have reproduced with rare unanimity ; the Septuagint as 
well as Theodotion, the Veneta as also the Vulgate. According to a fragment of 
Polybius, preserved in Athenaeus Beipnosophistes (X., 52), Antiochus Epiphanes 
showed a marked fondness for this instrument at the very epoch when the Book 
of Daniel was written. The bag-pipe, it is supposed, was thus called, because the 
sound obtained by the aid of two tubes produces for the ear a "symphony" of har- 
monious tones. 2 

Besides karozl and the six musical instruments, the "Chaldsean" portion of 
Daniel (n. 4b— vn.) contains a number of words which appear to come of Greek 
stock. They are as follows : 

(a) DJID9 "word," which is found only in Ezra and the more modern litera- 

t : ■ 

ture of Israel, 3 is perhaps a derivation of the ancient Persian (Pehlevi) "patgam," 
in modern Persian, "paigam," but possibly also the equivalent of the Greek 

Q&ey/iaA 

(b) JJ>*£3Q . 5 If the explanation of Ewald 6 be accepted, it is the Greek 

WCTaOOC " hat." 

( c ) JOIJOH i with the variant JO'JOn > 7 "necklace," is clearly the Greek 

T : - t ■ : - 

/iaviaxis, with a prosthetic aspiration which might mislead, had we not, on the 
other hand, the form {O'JJD * n t ne Targum and in the Talmud (Levy's Chald. 
Diet., s. v.). 

( d ) f*5")D ) plural of an unused singular ^"10 " prefect," " magistrate," prob- 
ably an assemblage of officials, sitting as the members of a tribunal, or of a grand 
council, which recalls the archons (apxovrec ), or rather, if one wishes to account 
for the initial sibilant, awapxovrecfi 

( e ) prn > an & m % dpijfiivov, 3 which the Vulgate translates " cibi ; " the Septu- 

i in vs. 5 and 15. In verse 7 it is omitted, and in verse 10 it appears with a K e thib K'jfl'p and 
a K e ri jrjSTO • 

2 Forcellini, Lexicon totius latinttatts, s. v., knows of an instrument called " symphonia," and 
compares the "sampogna" of the Italian villages. 

a Dan. iii. 16; iv. 14; Ezra iv. 17; v. 7, 11; vi. 11; Esth. i. 20; Eccles. viii. 11. 

' According to Halevy, " Becherches critiques sur l'origine de la civilisation babylonienne," p. 
263 (Paris, 1876), this word is rather the Greek nor'tray/ia, a Dorian form, as ho supposes, of 
■Kpbarayjia. 

6 Dan. iii. 21, where the K e thib is jlTVETBa and the K € ri |lTTOt33 . 

« Die, Propheten d. AUen Buncles, 2d ed.. III., p. 476. The Septuagint and the Arabic versions 
translate in much the same way, "their tiaras." Dagarde derives the word from the Indian 
" pattica," "pattica." See Symmieta, I., p. 60. 

? According to the K e ri, Dan. v. 7, 16, 29. The Septuagint has 6 fiavuuaje 6 xpvoovc. 

s Dan. iii. 4, 5, 7, 8. Haug claims Persian origin for this word. See loc. cit. p. 162. Besides the 
form fcOID in the Targum Onkelos, the Targums of Jerusalem furnish us with a form p"1D , also 
a singular in the sense of "prince," "sovereign," which Levy, ChaMateches Woerterbuch, II., p. 
119a, compares with apxw. 

s Dan. vi. 19. I am well aware that the modern critics have adopted an entirely different 
view, and agree in translating " and concubines he permitted not to come to him." Among 
those favoring this view may be mentioned Gesenius and Lengerbe (1835), Hitzig (1850) with a 
slight variation (he translates "Dirnen"), Kranichfeld (1868), Keil (1869), Beuss (1879). For all 
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agint with edta/mra, and the Arabic version also as food, and which I propose to 
connect with tSu " to eat," in conformity with the ancient tradition, all the more 
reliable, in this instance, for bordering so close upon the period of the composition 
of the work. 

With all possible reserve, I add to this list, 

(f ) The comparison which has been ventured between the enigmatical ni3?D 

T : • : 

occurring twice (n. 6; v. 17), and in both passages in connection with pj^O 
"gifts," and the Greek v6/u<r/za "money," by a quite plausible exchange of "m" 
and "b." The common translation both of ancient and modern versions and 
commentators is " rewards." 

In the Hebrew portion of Daniel (i. 2, 4a, 8-11) there are also some words 
which may be traced to Greek prototypes, although in some of these instances it 
is possible to prove a Greek origin with absolute certainty : 

1. In D'CfHS (*• 3 ) "nobles" I believe we may recognize, with Gesenius, 1 the 
npoTifioi, if the word is not, following Ewald, to be referred to a Persian word of 
the same stem and formation. 2 

2. ££/'$<{ ♦T£3 t ? (x. 6) "naming torches " is given in the Septuagint as la/made;. 
The reduplication of the "pe" (£]) in the Hebrew word strengthens the probability 
of an identification between 'Vftfj an< i >W«™fr (Xa/nra6oc). But, on the other hand, 
the force of the objection that the word "lappid" is found at all periods of Hebrew 
literature 3 cannot be denied. Possibly it is really the Greek ld/mu " shine," with 
all its derivatives, which is of Semitic origin. 

3. It is customary to render D^QDO ( XI - 43 ) as "treasures." So the Vul- 
gate and the Syriac, while the Septuagint and the Arabic, translating " hidden 
stores," seem to refer the word to a Semitic stem "kaman" (hide, conceal). As 
for the modern commentators, they are as unanimous in their translation " treas- 
ures " as in their silence with regard to the derivation. I imagine that they take 
the word in the sense of " preserved," " stored away," as Q*3Qt?Q > which differs 

from our word only in the first letter of the stem, and as the Arabic Jjj \j^ j 
(dhakha'irou). But for my part, I am strongly inclined to suspect that we have 
here a phenomenon similar to that pointed out above in the case of KfVp'Hti^P , 
namely, a Semitic formation grafted on an Indo-European word. Just as in 



that, apart from the importance to be attached to almost contemporaneous translations, the 
comparison with the Hebrew passage (Ban. x. 3), " neither meat nor wine entered my mouth," 
induces me to translate also here "food he permitted not to be brought before him." The ob- 
jection that this interpretation would involve a useless repetition, in view of the preceding 
mention of his fasting, is fully offset by the prolix style of the Book of Baniel. Besides, con- 
cubines are called by an entirely different name, run? (v. 2, 3, 23). 

i Qesehichte d. hebr. Spraehe und Schrift (Leipzig, 1815), p. 64. In his Thesaurus, Gesenius 
speaks in less positive terms. The word is found again in Esther i. 3; vi. 9. Halevy also favors 
the etymology irpdri/ioi (op. cit. p. 62). 

a Die Propheten, etc., III., p. 470. 

s Gen. xv. 17; Exod. xx. 18; Jud. viii. 16, 20; xv. 4, 5; Isa. Ixii. 1, etc. 
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ovptyij, so here we have the prefix, preceding a Greek word which appears to me to 
be Kufif(kia. An intentional or unconscious association with ?Q3 "hide" may 
have brought about the substitution of a Hebrew J for the Greek 7. in the final 
syllable. 1 

4. When the ancient translators of Daniel came across a word with which 
they were not familiar, they supposed it to be a proper name and contented them- 
selves with transcribing the word. In this way "JJISN , in the phrase ^HN 

: - -: ■■ t: T 

iJ"1fiK ( XI - 45), became in the Septuagint 'E<j>adav6c, and Apadnus in the Vulgate. 
The Syriac and Arabic translate "in the plain," without accounting for the suffix. 

9 ** ^ 

The general opinion of scholars to-day is to compare the Arabic ,jJo (fadanun), 
and render the expression by " tents of his palace." However, the old word 1-]Q 
which in Genesis 2 designates the "plain" (of Aram), seems, having emigrated to 
Greece, where it is found in the form of ireSiov and ireiSov, to re-appear in the Book 
of Daniel, with a prosthetic }$ . I do not hesitate to refer the suffix to the whole 
phrase, and translate " and he will pitch his tents of the plain." 

5. Hitzig, in his commentary to the Book of Daniel, 3 has compared the sub- 
ordinate official charged to superintend the education of Daniel and of his compan- 
ions, and called I^Oil (i. 11) or, without the article, "melsar," with Moloaaoc, 
Laconian MoXocoop. Then he connects MaXoaaop with koXogcos, which contains the 
idea of grandeur, just as, in Hebrew, we have 3") i originally " great," and then 
used for "master" (rabbi). All this scaffolding is ingeniously put together 
rather than solidly, and it is useless to point out the untenableness of such a 
conjecture. 4 

The field of these detailed investigations might perhaps be extended by 
showing the resemblances from Daniel, the youngest of all the books which 
have been admitted into the canon, to the most ancient documents, as the 
song of Deborah, some fragments of Genesis, and some few Psalms. The list 
of Greek words would grow smaller, until they would gradually disappear alto- 
gether, the nearer we would approach the purest and most archaic Hebrew. The 
conclusions to which such researches, carried on in " cold blood," without fear of 
the conclusions and with a serene and implacable impartiality, would lead, might 
be astonishing to some. The supposed antiquity of the " Song of Songs " 5 would 



i The resemblance between JD3 (Isa. xxviii. 25, 27) and nvpivov "cumin," is of course not ac- 
cidental. The word belongs to that numerous class of terms expressing natural objects common 
to the Semitic and Indo-European families. Gesenius, in his Oeschichte (pp. 65-68), has treated 
with great exactness the words common to the two groups. Ernest Renan has taken up the 
same subject in his Histoire des Langues Semitigues (4th ed.) pp. 204-210; and it is needless to add 
that his remarks bear, as usual, the stamp of his marvelous tact and encyclopaedic knowledge. 

a xxv. 20; xxviii. 2, 5, 6, 7; xxxi. 18; xxxviii. 18; xxxv. 9; xlvi. 15. 

s In the series Kurzgefasstes exeget. Handbuch z. Alt. Test., p. 11 seq. 

* Halevy (op. cit. 262) compares the Greek p.v?jj$p6s miller. He has also proposed a Greek 
etymology for J3r)3 (Dan i. 5, 8, 13, 15; xi. 26), which he connects with noTiipayiov, a Dorian form 
of npoatpayiov. lb., p. 240, note 2. 

s Even those that deny the authenticity of the Song of Songs, and refuse to regard it as a 
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have to be tested anew by such a study, undertaken by scholars, free from all 
apologetic prejudices. 1 But what if the composition of the book be moved down 
some centuries, would the song for that be any less the poem par excellence of 
vernal love ? Would the "dark spikenard" Sulamith exhale a perfume less 
sweet ? 2 Would not all the lovers of the beautiful and of the ideal continue to 
ask, with the royal lover, " Who is this that shineth like the morning dawn ; 
beautiful as the moon, bright as the sun, terrible as a battalion of warriors?" 



work of King Solomon, ordinarily place its composition about the tenth century before our era. 
According to our conclusions the date cannot be earlier than the Macedonian conquest, which 
took place in 332. The beauty and richness of the style recalls that of the Psalms of this epoch ; 
and the book seems to have been written in the first years of the Macedonian sway, at the close 
of the fourth century before the Christian era. Without entering into details, I would recall 
JI'^BK (Cant. iii. 9), which the Septuagint translates moptlov "couch," and D^"}3 (lv. 13) "garden," 
which reproduces exactly the consonants and vowels of TrapaScuio(. Incidental to the former 
word, which occurs in the Targum under the form XyilS , without the prosthetic alef (Levy, 
" Chald. Wbrterbuch," II., p. 390a), and in the Talmud under the form X'lia , Dr. M. Sachs speaks 
of "the modern Hebrew of the Song of Songs." Beitraege z. Sprach- u. Alterthumforschung aus 
htedischen Quellen (Berlin, 1853-54), II., p. 69. 

i Gratz has undertaken such an investigation with an inexorable logical force, in his book 
Das Hohelied uebersetzl u. kritisch erlaeutert (Leipzig, 1871). In his Kohelet (Leipzig, 1871) he has 
collected, in an appendix, the "Grecisms in Kohelet." 

« Song i. 12. On"PJ "spikenard" (vapdo;) seel,ow,AramaetechePflanzermamm(Leipzig,18gl), 
p. 368. 



